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possession in Italy. At the last moment, however, some
military men persuaded him that it was against his honour
to transfer territory in this way. So he fought the war of
1866, and lost Venetia without compensation and with the
sacrifice of many of his people. In the later years of
Francis Joseph's reign Field-Marshal Conrad was con-
tinually pressing political advice upon the sovereign,
invariably, of course, in a militaristic direction.
In France the soldiers were kept in strict subordination
to the civil authority from the fall of the first Napoleon
to the fall of the second, and, indeed, for a good many
years afterwards. Only between 1887 and 1900 can
militarism be said to have been strong in France and to
have influenced politics. This was first when General
Boulanger was a popular figure, a Saint-Arnaudde cafe-concert,
as Jules Ferry called him, and later when the Dreyfus
affair nearly rent France in two. Dreyfus had been
wrongly convicted of espionage by a military court. The
high military men regarded the question of the reopening
of the Dreyfus case as an attack on the Army. The con-
troversy became, in effect, a struggle between the civil
and military authority for control of the country. When
the Waldeck-Rousseau Government in 1899 decided to
reopen the case at whatever cost or risk the civilian
authority was vindicated. Politics were soon practically
eliminated from the French Army.
The Prussian Army always kept itself outside politics.
Unfortunately the Government itself was a little apt to
be military minded. Even the great Bismarck, who
thoroughly understood the need for preserving the pre-
dominance of the civil authority, on one occasion allowed
himself to be persuaded over a political question by the
soldiers, against his better judgment. This was when, at
the end of the Franco-German War, he took Metz from
the French. It was a political blunder, he told the Marquis
de Gabriac some little time later, but the military men